efforts, taken as a whole; appropriate changes could then be made early enough to ensure that commercialization would not be delayed due to an oversight.
Finding: Materials development supported by government agencies has often been confined to narrow mission-related objectives. Future commercial applications of advanced materials will almost always include potential markets beyond initial government applications, however. Ignoring potential commercial requirements can severely limit the market for new materials and increase production costs. The NMAB suggests the following strategy for dealing with this issue:
•         To provide as broad an application window as possible, government materials R&D programs could incorporate    along    with    the    known    government requirements, or otherwise address, the key material needs     for     leading     commercial     applications. Appropriate mechanisms to discover and assess these needs would have to be established as well.
Finding: The end of the Cold War and government policies designed to promote exports are leading to a reexamination of export control regulations. These regulations can limit the use of advanced materials technology, often without apparent meaningful purpose. The current regulations can also unnecessarily interfere with the interactions between U.S. firms and their foreign partners. This restricts the broadening of the U.S. technical base and limits U.S. firms' access to overseas markets. The NMAB suggests the following:
•         A   study  by  the  Committee  on  Science, Engineering and Public Policy recommended that the basis of technology transfer restrictions be changed from that of a policy of general denial of dual-used be asked to assess the commercialization potential of specific developmentt is not patented) rights. The Center for Strategic and International Studies committee, chaired by Senator Jeff Bingaman, addressed this problem and its effects:
